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.ABSTHACT 

\ The developBent nST a sound theory of the arguing of 

Vspolicy questions in debate requires that the Affirmative be obligated 
l?|:tb.deBonst^^ solvency of its plan, rfegardless of the 

l^gpw^^ the ca:se theory, while the specific degree of 

i^^^;ld^Bonstratioh which is necessary to establish solvency remains a 
SMot list antive issue within the context of a given round, the basis of 
f^^S^bh an obligation repains constant. The advocate of chafige in a 

Proposition of policy has the responsibility to demonstrate that the 
|> e^^ claimed from the proposition are correlated to specific 

BechanisBS within the plan. The prediction of alleged effects is a 
biirdek of affirmation, and need not follow from the failure of 
neqation* Oltimately, the adequacy of a proposition, is not measured 
I i4i €©riis of the effects claimed, but rather through the probability 
ft'at the effects' occurrence; an explicit obligation exists on the part 
|;j;rOf the Affirmative to prov€L.that the plan does in fact remedy the 

problem;. The theoretical requirement for an advocate to predict the 
4 vconseqiiences of a proposition is be^t measured in practice by the 
l^'^vvespoTidence between inherency dysfunctions which preclude status 
^4 quo action with plan mechanisms^'Uhich address these dysfunctions. 
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New departureiB In the practice of debate along with now theoretic 
positions of the purpose* ^nd function of debate make It difficult to assess 
exactly what standards shoutd be used to evaluate a debate. Prof. Jack 
Parker captured this sense of confusion In a recent conmentary on the 
state of debate entitled, "How to Play a Game Which Has No Rales,"' 

The concern of the article was directed Jess toward the amount or 
type of departures In theory or practice, as much as to the failure of 
the advocate to develop a cogent rationale for the acceptance or rejection 
o^ a proposal. Prof. Parljer^s conclusion was mot to proscribe a parti-- 
ciilar theory of argument, "but rather to suggest that developing a sound 
theory of arguing policy quGstlons Is the best way to play the game."^ 
This adffonJtlon has Implications to both the practitioner as well as the 
teadier of debate. To the debater Is suggested a responsibility for 
presenting a sound position In the debate. To the teacher of debate is 

N ■ ■ ■ . 

suggested a responsibility for educating a debater to distinguish between 
sound arguments and spurious ones. 

It Is to this end that this paper addresses itself; albeit. In a small 
way. This paper attempts to place the Affirmative's obligation to demonstrate 
the "solvency" of Its plan Into perspective. It Is contended that, regard- 
less of the paradigmatic origins of the case theory, the Affirmative has 
an obligation to demonstrate its clalm^ Whl ie the specific degree of 
demonstration which Is necessary to allege "solvency" remains a substantive 
Usue within the context of a given round, the basis for ^uch an Affirmative 
* ligation remains constant. 



The advocate of change In a proper i ti n poilcy ha^ rne responsl- 
blllty'to dewonstrat© that the eff^s ciii from the proposftlon are 
eprretated to specRlc mechanisms within the The prediction of 

alleged effects Is a burden of iaf firmatlcn, and need not follow from the 
failure of negation. Ultlmatelyjj the adequacy of a proposftjon Is not 
measured In terms of the effects clalirved^ but rather through the probabllfty 
of the effects* occurrence. ^ 

Two separate—although related — tsses underlie a discussion of an 

■ ■ ■ . • ' , i " 

Affirmative^ responsibility to demonstrate Its plan's solvency. The first 

" ■ ■ / ' ■ " ■ 

Issue Is whether the Affirmative Jrrxs, In fact, a responsib!:! fty to forecast 

the consequences of the proposed change. Through an *analysIs'of a stock 

Issues perspective^ a policy systems perspective, and on hvpothesls-tester 

perspective this paper wl 11 contend that an obllgatlpn of ttte Affirmative 

to predict the solvency of Its plan does exist. ^ . 

.The second Issue Is contingent upon the first, and asks at what level 

of demonstration does the al leged sol vency bocome adequate. How much proof 

. Is required for an Affirmative to "reasonably" establish the likelihood 

that Its plan will achieve Its claimed effect(s)? This second Issue becomes 

a substantive one and Is- addressed within the context of the specific 

Issues In a round* An analysis of this responsibility will be addressed 

from the perspective of prediction requirements as, ft relates to levels of 

Inherency. • . 

Returning to the focus of the first issue — whether the Affirmative 

as a responslbl lity to forecast — it appears that each of the three per- 

Ives under consideration provides a rationale for an obllgrjtlon to 



ctemonstfirfe^ s^^ The first of ittose perspectives ^traces Its justl- 

flcatlom through an analysis of "stock Issues." Focusing upon debate as a 
deliberative analyst, Ue Hultzen, t^i "Status In Deliberative Analysis," 
provided the basis for the Identif Icatfrn four stock IssiJes~I IU blame, 
cure, and cost/ 

The use of the stock issues approach to propositions of policy 
establishes a pinoblem-sdiutlcn orientation to an analysis. The Jssues 
represent an assumed set of criteria which niust be resoJyed In the affirma- 
tive to Justify the adoption of a proposition of policy. Failure to affirm 
any criterion would represent an Inadequate discharge on the part of the 
advocate proposing , the change. 

, Typical among the appJIcatlon of the stock Issues analysis to Affirma- 
tive responslbintles Is the work of f4cBiirney and fHIIs. They Identify 
the foUoiflng as areas In which the Affirmative should be prepared: 

(1) show that evils or problems exist, (2) show that those evils 
•are produced by causes that can be remedied, ^3) show that the 
action or po I Icy proposed provides a remedy, and (4)^ show that the 
remedy Is practicable la terms of cost, new problems It might 
create, iand other possible remedies. ^ 

The f ocu^ of the third stock issue provides the basis for the Affirma- 
tive responsibility to demonstrate the effectiveness of Its plan. The 
Identification of sorfe problem or acSvantage which warrants concern Is 
Insufficient of Itself to justify a decision In favor of change. Others 
who have written on the requirements of the advocate of change have con- 
curred with the Interpretation of I^Durney and Mills% Eubank, for example, 
ndlcates that "(Dt Is; not sufficient for the afflrmath'O to show evUs In 
lt^. present system. The affirmative must prove, not assert, not declare. 



tli<r^ the. proposed plfln corrects thd all 

. Ehnlnger and BrockrleiJe nota that "(o)ne may agree that serious problems 
exist, cause harm, and are Inherent In the present policy, and yet reject 
the pfxjpos It Ion because It does not supply a satisfactory remedy."^ 
Failure to supply this remedy grounds for the rejection of the proposj- . 
tl on as was noted more recently by Zlegelmue) ler and Dausec "Even If It 
can be demonstrated that a significant III exists which Is causally related 
to Inherent features of the existing policies, a course of. action which 
falls to guarantiae a solution to the problem Is not likely to be adopted,"® 

The consensus on the requirements of a stbck Issues analysis points 
to an eKpMclt obligation on the part of the Affirmative to prove that the 
plan does. In fact, remedy the problem. Failure to demonstrate that the 
plan does solve the problem represents an Inadequate discharge by the 
Affirmative team to resolve the stock Issues In Its favor. The result Is 
the loss of the proposition for that round. While a mbtlve for change may 
be established as a necessary condition. It Is an Insufficient condition to 
warrant the particular change called^ for through the Implementation of the 
resolution. 

Brock, Chesebro, Cragan, and Klumpp Identify the motive of the stock 
Issues analysis as one of "deficit motivations'—when the warrant for action 
Is established only after the demonstration of some felt need.^ In Its 
place they offer the application of systems analysis applied to public 
-policy decision-making. They define an assumption of a process reality where 
£;hange Is continual and motive for behavior adapts to chanc/e. Anticipation 
^changes within the system'and adaptation to these changes represents 



"^[1^:1^^ Issues of: Ml,.- b lane, cure, 

/;^:f^i^^tos^^:'^ of componenfs; relationships 

V , j,:'gdali-iand--eiff(^ 

The: conp^ relationships of a. system are combined to form a 

de9crI|it(.on. An analyst descrl bes the relevant parts (components) of a 
r . system through itjelr ^l^^^ (reliatlonshlps). with each other. An 

evaluative assessment of t hie system Is made by determining, the adequacy 
of the; sys-tem (effects) to meet stl|/ulated goals. IVhlle motive, for change 
can be provided by a deficiency In the effects to meet a stipulated goal, 
the anotlve Is often based upon a comparative assessment of policies to n?cet 
8 goal, A system which Js adequate, under one set of stipulations, when 
ccmpared to another policy, may find Itself Inadequate when assessed under 

a different set of goal s, 

To assess the effects of a system, the advocate must either describe 
the system »s operation as It exl-sts, or predict the system ^s effectis 
as It Is expected to exist. Brock etal^., are quite clear In defining 
this responslbl llty as one belonging to tl^advpcaJ;e_proposIng the policy: 

• . . (A) systemic analysis of a debate resolution requires that 
the affirmative be able to predict what newly created multiple 
effects a resolution Introduces into the on-going present system. 
It Is an afflrmatlVer Obllgatlon to predict v/hat new components, - 
relationships, effects, and goals are created by introducing the 
solution into the present system, the word predict clearly 
Implies that the affirmative be, able to trace and describe the new 
• set ot changes produced by the resolution. . ' 

LIchtmari end Rohrer similarly acknowledge a prediction requirement 

exists with the advocate of a policy. When policy systems are compared, 

'^Decision theory stipulates that the net benefits of any- policy system 

are a function of both the probability that the system will achieve results 



and the. value placed upon those results."'? Here, the value placed on 
the resirits tells us whether they are desirable, and tJie probability tells 
lis whiBther they are likely to occur. - 

As with stock Issues, the policy systems perspective appears to achieve 
consensus In Its requirement that an advocate predict the effects of his/her 
polXcyu Without the comparative assessment-of the competing policies, 
one does not have a basis to assume the superiority of the proposed policy. 
In the absence of predicting the effects of the proposal, the policy 
comparison Is Incomplete and the proposition Is rejected. 

The third perspective of ^debate to be examined J s Identified as 
hypothesis-testing. '3 jhjs perspective views Itself as* the rhetorical 
counterpart to ^he scientific hypothesis. The debate resolution, as a 
hypothesis. Is tested by placing presumption against It and allowing the 
most rigorous challenges available to be made agal'^st it. The ability of 
the proposition to withstand the successive challenges establishes the 
probable truths of the proposition. This "truth" Is not posited as an 
Immutable standard, but only as a reasonable one established through its 
abl II ty to withstand all known challenges.'^ 

The perspective of viewing a debate proposition as a hypothesis to be 
tested In the round, establishes a high standard for predicting the .effects 
of the proposition. Each of the terms of. the proposition needs to with- 
stand the challenge of justlff cation. Any p^rt of the proposition which 
cannot be Justified might warrant the justification of an alternate 
hypothesis, but not the partlcu|ar hypothesis submitted by the Affirmative. 
Th!e specific test Is addressed to the proposition-, and not more generally 



agat nst change ; ~ Presti^t I on I s refocusdd as stand I ng I n oppos It i on to 
the. particular proposi It ton. being tested.'^ 



• ; _ Acceptance of the proposition being tested only occurs upon the JustI- 
T t ;^ \ f ^ terms of the proposition as all outstandlr>g>tests are 

: j rejected. BIN Henderson appli led this standard to decision behavior by the 

1 Jii^^ge In a paper entitled, ^^Debate as a Paradigm for Demonstrating Truth." 

■ ^ . " . ' ' ' ' • ■ ' ' ' "'^ ■ ,. . ■ ' 

I "The Judge regards the data provided him as themeans to test the truth 

* . * .■ . ■ . 

/ of the proposition. To the extent that the data leads him to accept the 

/. risks Inherent In the proposition, he votes affirmative. If the data does 

not lead hlin to accept the risks; he votes negative,"'^ 

• The "risk Inherent In the proposition" needs to be overcome to vvarrant 

a vote for the Affirmative. With the assignment of presumption against 

the specific hypothesis to be tested, the absence of an affirmation of 

effect serves as the basis for the rejection of the propQsItlon. , 

A problem of sorts arises from the distinction Zaref sky makes between 

, the proposition and the plan. Zarefsky Identified one of the Implications 

I , of the. hypothesis-testing paradigm as placing Increased Importance on the 

^ wording of the resolution and a decreased Importance upon the wording of the 

.' plan to Implement resolution The thesis pf this position Is that the 

plan functions ''to Illustrate the principles .embodied In the proposition, 

thereby focusing the arguments upon those principles. . . . Should some 

dlfflculty. be discovered In one of the plan's peripheral features, the 

plan could be amended, sq long as -the amended version still embodle^l the 

J principles Implicit In the proposition."'^ , . - 

With the emphasis upon the wording of the proposition, does +he obll- 

gat I on of the Affirmative to predict the consequences of the proposition 



becomo dlmlhlshod? In the opinion of this student, the Affirmative obli- 
gation remains. While an Increased emphasfs upon the wording of the reso- 
lution may appear to offer the prospect of focusing a'-gument on the, prin- 
ciples underlying a proposition, the principles take on meaning In a policy 
proposition only as they are manifest In particular actions. Principles, 
as abstraction^, are meaningful by the effects which are associated with 
them. The theoretic superiority of a proposition to Its alternatives Is 
manifest through some empi rical ly measurable results. 

When one begins to de-emphasIze the particular means by which a pro- 
position Is to be Implemegted, the relationship between the principles 
assumed within the resolution and the predlctabll Ity of effects related to 
the particulars of the plan becomes diminished. While the Implementation 
of the resolution as embodied through one particular plan may result In 
effects which withstand the tests dl-reeted against the resolution, an alter 
.native^ plan may result tn failure. - 

For example, in'a case where an advocate argued that a Federal program 
of comprehensive medical care.should be available to all U.S. ^citizens, it 
makes a difference whether one defines. the program as one of catastrophic 
coverage or as one designed to cover all medical maladies. The proposition 
takes on meaning through the definition of Its own terms, or what in the 
scientific hypothesis would be determined through the way the hypothesis Is 
"operational Ized." 19 

In some cases the wording of the resolution may be such that the plan 
and the resolution are operational ly the same, and the plan becooKss little 
more than a restatement of the of the* resolutlon.^^ Of course, as long as 



any definitional, amblgulfy-remalns as to the^anlng of the resolution. It 
Is necessary to.dof I no the proposition. Tho embbdlmont of the. proposition 
through the p I zfn provides this operational definition. The principles of 
tlte proposition are given meaning through the plan. The plan, I lefice, serves 
to define what the proposition means. The proposition^ as It Is, understood^ 
Is. the hypothesis to be tested, and wh I le other meanings of the hypothiBsIs^ 
might pass the test, the specific understanding of the hypothesis to a given 
round Is the one which must be affirmed. 

The requirement that an Affirmative be abje to predict the consequences 
of I^ plan appears to.be rooted In all throe perspectives. The stock issues 
perspective requires the. plan to predict a solution to the problem the 
Affirmative establishes. The policy systems perspective requires the plan 
to predict how the system wl I f adapt to change. By comparing the predicted 
effects' of a policy system with an alternative system, the "best" policy Is 
selected. Finally, the hypothesis-tester requires the ability of the pro- 
position to withstand all challenges. The failure of the proposition to 
justify Itself against alternative hypotheses Is a failure of the proposi- 
tlon to affirm Its probable truth; le., to predict Its Interpretation as 
'superior to alternative hypotheses. ' 

When one moves to the practical application of a requirement that 
an Af formative demonstrate the consequences of Its plan, the istandards for 
resolving arguments become dependent on the development of Issues In tiie 
round; Vftat (s necessary for an Affirmative to claim It has adequately dls~ 
charged Its responsibility to demonstrate the solvency of Its plan? Tt Is 
argued, as a practical standard, that solvency Is demonstrated as the cor- 




iO 



riaspondence between an Affirmative's Inherency and the mechanisms provided. 
In the plan. The greater the comDiexIty of relationships alleged as the 
Inherency to the case, the greater the Affirmative responsibility to prove 
the mechanisms of the plan address the Inherency. 

Inherency- Is understood using the deflnJtlon provided by Cherwitz and 
Hiklns as "the aggregate or sum total of antecedent causes wiilch operate to 
block the solution of particular po I Icy dysfunctions. "2' That Is, the total 
number of elements which keep one from solving what Is wrong with a given 
• policy. In the developniant of Its case analysis, an Affirmative Identifies 
specific Inherency claims. ''(S)peclflc Inherency claims purport to Identify 
and label one or more antecedent conditions as causes effectively operating 
to block the status- quo from ameliorating a problem or sot of problems. 
This view of Inherency Is multidimensional which views the essjBntlal charac- 
teristic of Inherency as one of causality. 

Central to the muiitldimenslonal view of Inherency Is the 
notion that one can Isolate certain conditions which preclude 
the status quo from solving the problem advanced by the affirma- 
tive advocates. It will be fruitful to consider those conditions 
analogous to the properties of causal antecedents, that is, to 
treat Inherency Itself as essentially causal In nature." 

If the nature of Inherency Is causal — those elements of the system 
which keep It from real Izing some-benefit or solving seme problem— , then 
any remedy to the case Inherency has to address Itself to dealing with the 
specific causes. For an Affirmative to prove that the causes have been 
ameliorated. It must demonstrate that the elements proposed through Its plan 
are suff icient .to address the particular causes. 
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^^i^^ stock Issuiss analysis/ 

simp le and'^j^K^ralghtfonifar^ As ^ 
Zlegalnuelil^rand Dausa cowSo of action which fal ls to solve 

Ilia pro^ solution at all. The 

action proposed; must be matched precB^l^^to the lit and the blame analysis."-^** 

Khlle nol- a necjassary characterT^Ic pf the stock Issue approach, a 
traditional view qf causa I Ity as pfactlcf d^through thi s case approach usua I ly 
lltBltedStself In Its conslderatlbn of causal variables. Klumpp et al_., 
claim that tWs traditional ylew^ u^^^ to a"focuslRg on one or 

. '. V ■ . ' ; ■ • t '. ■ * ' 'r' . ■) ■ . • 

1*io caiisai factors that are t^^^ With a 

lifflt ted number of causal elements present, tiie Aff Irmattye's demortstratlon 
erf solvency .might be simply Inferred^ A single cause prevents a given 
affect from occurlng. Removal of the c?iusie allows the effect.. Demonstrar 
tlon^pf solvency operates at a simple. Inferential level. 

- When the level of complexity of causal fa^^ 
level , however, what becomes the t>as I s for pred I ctf ng the. so I vency of- the 
plan? At' progressively complex levels of organization and association, 
prediction becomes Increasing iy dependent upon models to account for multiple 
relationships. Confidence In the relationship between plan mechanisms and 
their ability 'to ameliorate Inherency effects becomes subject to Increasing 
leveiis of proof • 

* The confentlon that Increasing the descrlptlbn of components and 
relationships results In an Increased complexity. of anajysJs is* borne out 
primarily by thd systems theorists. Four Implications of causality were 
assess€>d .by Klumpp et ale ^ In ra I at I on to a systems model t^^ 
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1) MULTIPLE CAUSATION— The first Implication Is that many factors occur I ng 

simultaneously contribute to the geheratlon and maintenance of a problem. 

Tho effect of multiple' causes may create a isystem where "It may not even be 

possible for an Affirmative to determine which single factor accounts for 

a system's operation. Indeed, Inherency is . . . the result of multiple. 

ii27 

Interactions stemming from, the principle of functional design. 

2) MULTIPLE POLICY ALTERNATIVES— It may be possible for several alternative 
courses of action to reach the same final state. 28 "(T)he alternatlvo need 
hot , directly affect the crisis relationship, but may reach It Indirectly. . . 
(A) number of alternatives are possible methods of chahg I ng^ relationships;" 

.3) MULTIPLE EFFECTS— The total effect of each potential alternative must be 
compared to each other. Because components In the system are interconnected 
and controlled by each other, "(c)hanges In one relationship in a system will 
.spread changes throughout the system.. The relationships more Immadlate to 
tho change will be altered more than the r-emote bnes, but most relationships 
will be affected In some way i"^^ 

-4) INCREASED IMPORTANCE OF P-ROBABi LI TY— The probability of antecedent 

effects becomes emphasized. The Affirmative bears the responsibility for 

accounting for tlje consequences of the new cbmponehts that have been Intro- 
■i > ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ^ ■ . 

"duced Into the system and the effects they have eri existing components and 

reYat ionshrps. The uncerta of the , system as amended; must ^>e accounted 

for and, the ramifications to future conditions described. 'The affirmative 

must prove. that certain conditions probably wljl exist In the future." 

• Given these four Implications, the Aff Irmatl ve abi I Ity to demonstrate • 

the corresponsdence between plan mechan.lsms and Inherency effects become 

subject to a mOch more stringent proof requirement .than the simple Inference 



ass^lated with 1^ of otherwise unknown components 

Intp the. on-golnig syst^R) has a I Iml ted basis from which . to predict Its 
•fferts* If an AfflrmirMye Introdfuces a'^radlcal Interpretation to the reso- 
(Utloa, they may further remove their plan from a predictive model as well 
as mitigate the use of expert testimony to predict and explain the conse- 
quences of the plan .^^^ cr 

It may appear that the stringent application of a standard of Judging 
whhtch requires the Affirmative to predict the consequences of Its plan reduces 
the iettltude of case analysis. :Thls Is not a necessary consequent of such 
a requlr^nt/ WhI le some might be Incllneu to move In the direction of sim- 
plifying case analysis to more easily predict consequences, the u$e of a 
stingent Judging standard of solvency re^^a 11 gns the balance of responsi- 
blilty between the Affirmative and Negative. team^ 

, If the InabI t.lty of the status quo fo rectify a problem Is the result 
of a sophisticated and mu It i -dimensional stffalysls of causes which keeps the 
present system from operating In the optimal manner^ then the same multl- 
dimensional standards become the criteria to be applied to any alternative 
attempt to allege solvefttty.^ ^ As Zarefsky noted, a pro-aff I rmatlve bl^s 
exists In a double-standard when "comparing or\6 system as It exists at one 
point In time with another as .a theoretical IdeaK V^ Requiring the* affirm- 
atlve to account for the same Inherencles which c6ntrlbute to status quo o 
dysfunctions. Is. the only standard wli I ch ccHnpares polfcles using a single v 
"stisndard of assessment* The theoretic requirement for an advocate to pre- 
.d^<^.the consequences of hIs/Ker proposition' Is best measured In' practice 
by the correspondence between I nherency ^dysf unct I ons wh I ch ' prec I ude status 
diw i^itrort vwSth^ which are correlated addressing these dys- 

ftmctiib^^ requirement wIlLatlow us all to pi ay. the game 
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